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featured window: 


“CHRIST TEACHING THE CHILDREN” 


The window pictured on the opposite page, titled “Christ 
Teaching the Children,” can be seen in the Parish Education Build- 
ing of St. Michael’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa. 


It was executed by the Neff-Chattoe Co. of Allentown from a 
design by Leonid Linauts. 


This window occupies the center panel of an all-glass outside 
wall in a contemporary building devoted to Christian education. It 
is surrounded on both sides and at the top by clear plate glass. In 
working out the traditional design to conform with the donor’s 
wishes, the artist also had to constantly keep in mind his setting. To 
reconcile the two forms, modern types of glass such as broadlite, 
magnolite, pluralite, and even pentacore were used along with 
smooth-rough and grey antiques. Painting was kept to a minimum 
so the light would pick up the rich natural color and texture found 
in the glass itself. 


The scene depicts Christ surrounded by his flock of little chil- 
dren with Mary and Joseph in the background to represent the 
relationship of all parents to Christ and children. It is most appro- 
priate for its location in the Junior Department Sunday School 
room. 


The children in the window are clad in conventional type cloth- 
ing to enable the Sunday School children to more easily picture 
themselves in the group around Jesus. Thus, it is hoped their 
weekly devotions will become more individual and personal. 


Another similarly styled window, depicting Christ teaching in 
the Temple, is installed in the adult meeting room on the floor 
directly above. 


This window was not included by the architect in the original 
plan but was added later through the benevolence of a member of 
the congregation who wished to add interest and color to the chil- 
dren’s room. It is double glazed and reinforced with a functional 
armature to eliminate horizontal supports. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Again we are approaching convention time and I do hope all 
of you are well along with your plans to be at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles June 16, 17 and 18th. Bill Rundstrom of 
Judson Studios has already informed us of our convention schedule. 
Official business is planned for June 16, 17, 18. Early arrivals will 
be renewing friendships on Monday, June 15th, and many will stay 
on for an additional holiday after June 18th. Costwise, accommo- 
dations are very favorable to family groups. 


I have just read “Comments on the Convention” in our 1958 
Spring edition of “Stained Glass” and what pleasant memories are 
recalled as the various individuals are listed, activities related, etc. 
The serious business meetings and the time for relaxation and fun. 
Aside from the many pleasantries we all recall so easily, there is 
a more serious purpose for these annual assemblies. It is a time to 
compare notes, plan for the future and formulate the policies for 
your elected officers to follow in the year ahead. 


Last year certain actions were taken that were considered vital 
to our future well being. Progress has been made toward these ob- 
jectives. An executive secretary, John G. “Jack” Lloyd, has been 
employed and the current issue of ‘Stained Glass” is being issued 
under his direction. At this point I thank Norbert Graves for his 
fine efforts as retiring editor. 


Your committees have worked diligently on tariff and import 
problems which could easily destroy our craft if an aggressive and 
well organized program is not pursued. We have staged numerous 
stained glass exhibits of local, national and international signifi- 
cance. 


Full reports will be given at Los Angeles on all of these activi- 
ties and you, the membership, must then elect new officers and 
express your desires for 1959-1960. To avoid any travel incon- 
venience, I urge you to make your reservations now. 


JOHN D. WEAVER. 
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editorial: 


THE NEW BROOM ... ? 

In the past fifty-three years there have been nine editors or 
associate editors faced with the task of getting out a regular pub- 
lication representing the Association of American stained glass 
studios. Once again the time has come for a change and with this 
issue, editor number ten takes over. 

Those of you who are looking forward to momentous changes 
will not find them in the first two editions as the format will gen- 
erally remain the same until June. At that time future policy for 
the magazine will be discussed and decided on during the Associa- 
tion’s annual convention in Los Angeles. 

Now is the time to be heard! Send your ideas and suggestions 
to President Weaver or any member of the Executive Committee. 
A decision satisfactory to the majority cannot be made unless your 
opinions are known. The magazine will be what you want it to 
be and what you help make it. 

Your new editor is looking forward to a long and pleasant 
association with all 
concerned. Sugges- 
tions and contribu- 
tions will be given 
most careful consid- 
eration. Please keep 
in mind that certain 
deadlines must be ad- 
hered to if the Quar- 
terly is to maintain 
a regular schedule of 
publication .. . satis 
verborum. 


THE EDITOR J. GL. 
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report: 


CONFERENCE OBSERVATIONS 


Between February 16 and 20 the Statler Hilton Hotel in Los 
Angeles was taken over by eminent architects, clergymen, artists, 
craftsmen, and others interested in church building and design. The 
occasion .. . the Annual National Conference on Church Archi- 
tecture, sponsored jointly by The Church Architectural Guild of 
America and The Department of Church Building and Architecture 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


This was the group’s first meeting held west of the Rockies 
and, possibly because of that, it was one of the best attended. Final 
registration figures went over the 1,400 mark. Every western state 
from Washington to Texas had its representatives with others com- 
ing from such distant points as Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


In addition to the many interesting and informative speeches, 
workshops and tours, the exhibits probably attracted the most at- 
tention. Two large rooms and a hall were needed to show the 
pictures and designs of churches, as well as the numerous craft 
and commercial displays. They were open to the general public 
from twelve to fourteen hours each day. A continual stream of 
visitors wandered through the area, stopping here and there to 
admire something of particular interest. 


Outstanding among all the exhibits was the one put on by the 
STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. It occupied 
the number one spot in the main room and its colorful, artistic 
array of glass could not be missed by anyone coming through 
the entrance. The new brochure was used for the first time and 
many hundreds went into the hands of architects, church building 
committees, ministers and others. 


The Association’s Executive Secretary was in charge of the 
booth and was very ably assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Rundstrom and 
Mrs. Judson. Member studios contributed four leaded panels and 
three glass-in-cement panels. The leaded ones came from the J. & 
R. Lamb Studios, Paul L. Phillips, Michaudel Studio, and Jacoby 
Studios. The glass-in-cement were made by Judson Studios, Pitts- 
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SGAA EXHIBIT AT GUILD CONFERENCE—LOS ANGELES 


burgh Stained Glass Studios and the Rambusch Decorating Co. 


Several additional works were loaned by both Judson and 
Phillips to fill out the large booth. All the panels were excellent 
examples of American stained glass. 


It was most encouraging to observe the interest shown by 
young people in church design and decorating. Ministerial, art and 
architectural students from all over Southern California were given 
a day off from classes to view and report on the Conference. The 
Association’s booth was kept busy that day explaining that the 
stained glass craft was not a ‘lost art.” 


From any aspect the Guild Conference is one of the most 
worthwhile places for the SGAA to show its work. The right peo- 
ple are exposed to it in the proper atmosphere. 
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report: 
WORKSHOP 


“How to Use the Fine Arts in the Church’ 


At the Guild Conference the Workshops, led by Herbert J. 
Powell and Henry Lee Willet, merged their groups into one large 
project, with an estimated attendance of 250 to 300 persons. 


The Panel Members for this combined Workshop were: 

Henry Lee Willet, D. Art, Chairman: A.I.A.; C.A.G.A.; artist 
and craftsman; Pres. of the Willet Stained Glass Studios; Past Pres. 
of the Stained Glass Association of America and present chairman 
of its Public Relations and Education Committee; from Phila- 
delphia. 

Herbert J. Powell, F.A.I.A.; C.A.G.A.; architect from Los 
Angeles. 

Harold W. Cummings, stained glass artist; Pres. of Cummings 
Studios; Past Pres. of the Stained Glass Association of America; 
from San Francisco. 

Robert L. Durham, A.1.A.; C.A.G.A.; architect; from Seattle. 

Milton L. Grigg, F.A.1.A.; C.A.G.A.; architect; from Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Katherine Morrison McClinton, painter, writer, lecturer; 
author of “The Changing Church: in Architecture, Art and Deco- 
ration”; from New York City and Palm Springs, Calif. 


The chairman stated the purpose of the Workshop, namely 
that, inasmuch as two-thirds of the new churches in our country 
are being carried out in a non-traditional, avant-garde idiom, new 
techniques are needed for their appointments. It was his hope that 
the discussion would embrace what new techniques are available 
today. Each panel member then contributed a brief statement pre- 
ceding the general discussion. 
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Mrs. McClinton led off with remarks to the effect that her 
wide travels throughout the country led her to raise the chairman’s 
estimate of the percentage of new churches that are contemporary 
in feeling to nine-tenths of all that are being built. The exception 
are a few Georgian churches. She believes that integrated Fine 
Arts gives the extra warmth needed for this type of architecture, 
that there is a sense of something lacking otherwise. She thinks, 
however, that it is important net to add knicknacks at the end, but 
to plan the art worx from the beginning. 


Mr. Durham, introduced as “the conscience of the Guild,” in- 
jected a controversial note by warning that some contemporary 
design cannot be saved by art. He believes we should use today’s 
art with today’s reinforced concrete and put it together with today’s 
steel. We are just on the verge cf using the talents of our artists. 


Mr. Cummings classed h'mself as a convert from traditional- 
ism. He made the point that ine architect should accept responsi- 
bility for the integration of the arts in his building and should 
bring the craftsman into the picture early. 


Mr. Grigg spoke of the place art should fill in religious build- 
ings, where the eternal and the temporal meet. Although the use 
of symbols is unavoidable, he felt that they should not be in a self- 
conscious treatment, but rather as a fresh expression of our faith, 
since the primary value of the symbol is from its evolution in the 
meeting of God and Man and ‘¢ recalls this moment to the wor- 


shippers. 


Mr. Powell, after remarking that the medieval artists did not 
distinguish between a structural stone and a Fine Arts stone, 
launched into a series of color slides with examples of the sculpture 
at Chartres, the stained glass at St. Chapelle, and the mosaics of 
St. Marks, Venice. He also showed a number of interesting ex- 
amples of American architectural embellishment, ranging from a 
polychromed facade in a Los Angeles church to tile mosaics, carved 
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redwood garden shrines, terracotta wall panels, sculpture by Albert 
Stewart, wrought iron Communion tables, hand wrought crosses, 
crucifixes and candlesticks, carved lecterns and pew ends and 
stained glass by four or five different American Studios, ending 
with a slide of the glass dalles set in cement from the Netherlands 
Building at the Brussels Fair. 


The meeting was then thrown open for discussion and Mr. 
Russell, from a Lutheran Church in San Diego which is just start- 
ing to build, asked about the use of plastics costwise and from a 
practical point of view. 


Mr. Durham cautioned that plastic is still very new, but that 
he was familiar with its use in skylights where it is almost fool- 
proof. Mr. Ferrara, architect from Washington, D. C., spoke of 
the Monsanto Company’s plastic screen made by Emil Frei Studios 
of St. Louis, and recommended much research in the use of plastics. 


ROSSBACH & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Miss Margaret Liermann, representing the Frei Studios, de- 
scribed the plastic panel she had on exhibition at the Conference, 
designed and made by Robert Harmon, as a combination of plastic 
foam epoxy and polyester resins, together with glass. This material 
could be used for interior walls or exterior walls, in which case it 
may be a sandwiched panel of glass on the exterior (towards the 
weather ) and plastic and glass on the interior. The foam has excel- 
lent insulation qualities. Price may range from $15.00 to $50.00 
per square foot, according to complexity. Panel may be an opaque 
metal on either side, in addition to transparent areas. 


Mr. Judson of Judson Studios in Los Angeles said they had 
been experimenting for two years with glass and plastic combina- 
tions and found that the color in plastic will gradually deteriorate, 
but that a combination with colored glass and polyester was giving 
good results. 


Mr. Durham turned the discussion in a new direction by toss- 
ing out the remark that there was no reason for art in a church. 
He said that the embellishments shown in Mr. Powell’s slides were 
superficial, the carved doors being glorified two-by-fours, and the 
Oneonta Church a precast concrete job designed by the architect. 
Mrs. McClinton defended some of the slides, rating them excellent, 
while others, she thought, were examples of poor art work. Mr. 
Theodore Criley, architect of Claremont, California, speaking of 
the Oneonta Church mentioned by Mr. Durham, said that the 
church was planned to receive the ornament and that the artists 
were all assigned to it from the beginning. 


At Mr. Powell’s question as to whether modern art has become 
separated from the man in the pew, Mr. Durham asked for a show 
of hands (and got quite a few) of any who had a piece of original 
art in their homes. He said we should not depend on Dime Store 


art in the home. 


Mr. Grigg then raised the question as to whether art in today’s 
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church must always be created by the professional artist. He cited 
one of his own churches where members of the congregation car- 
ried out the woodcarving, metal work, etc., from designs made by 
an architect. Although this may result in a spiritual quality and 
make possible the integration of art in a church in an economical 
way, nevertheless he cautioned that this should only be tried where 
the budget is limited and it should be under the extreme control of 
the architect. 


Mrs. McClinton brought out that the artist should not pay any 
percentage of his fee to the architect. Mr. Criley felt chat artists 
should be paid for preliminary sketches and should not have to 
make them on approval. However, Mr. Ferrara said that the archi- 
tect should definitely be paid for his time on the artistic embellish- 
ments, since he must first create the location and the space for the 
art, approve it, see that it is placed correctly, and generally spend 
a lot of time on it. 


Mrs. Toleman of Orange, California, wished to know how one 
could tell whether art forms were merely ornamental or were real 
integrated art. Should she accept the word of the architect? Mrs. 
McClinton urged that the church choose an architect who is a 
trained artist and then put its trust in him rather than in the build- 
ing committee or the clergy. Mr. Cummings summed this up by 
comparing the building of the church to the playing of an orchestra 
of which the architect is the conductor. 


An unidentified gentleman in the third row emphasized that 
the doctrinal and liturgical position of the church should be made 
quite clear to the architect. 


Mrs. Turner of Ventura, California said that no one had men- 
tioned fabrics and wished to know if they were taboo. Mrs. Mc- 
Clinton suggested that handwoven fabrics were acceptable, but 
there was too much drapery and carpetry in today’s churches. This 
caused Mr. Durham to state that too often we think something is 
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art just because it is handmade, and he believes that machinemade 
things can be art, too. He thinks that a person with the “Knowing 
Eye” will select the right things, some of which may even come 
from the Dime Store. 


Mr. Robert Kent of the University of Redlands mentioned that 
the latest issues of the Journal of the National Council of Churches 
is devoted entirely to art. He wished to know if, in addition to pro- 
fessional help in our art, the serious student of art should not be 
considered. Mr. Powell agreed that serious students would prob- 
ably make good artists. and that there is a real place for their work. 


Dr. Willet called for closing statements from the panel mem- 
bers. 
Mr. Durham admitted he had been spoofing in some of his 


earlier remarks in order to provoke discussion, reiterated that to- 
day’s churches are just on the verge of using artists in a big way, 


specializing for half a century 
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but still have to overcome the views of some donors who are more 
willing to pay for padded pews than for art. 


Mrs. McClinton was impressed by the emphasis on worship 
throughout the whole Conference. Her parting thought was that 
our present artists and craftsmen should, with a thorough knowl- 
edge of but without imitating or copying the early Church, work 
with the same spirit and fervor of the early craftsmen, redesigning 
and restating in our own contemporary manner in the spirit of the 


beginnings. 


Mr. Grigg’s conclusion was that we need in today’s churches 
to emphasize the God-centered rather than the material. Therefore, 
to overcome the danger of memorials from well meaning donors 
who tend to omit “To the glory of God” from their gifts, he sug- 
gests all churches incorporate in their operational policy a statement 
on the acquisition of memorials to assure a continuing responsi- 
bility in their contract with the architect for his approving any 
memorials which may be given. This will assure art for God’s sake 
rather than for Art’s sake. 


The chairman urged us not to approach our “changing church” 
in fear of new ideas and new techniques and especially not to be 
afraid to use the new materials that are available. 


The Workshop closed on a highly inspirational note with the 
showing of an eight-minute motion picture film made last year in 
a Polish stained glass studio and brought back to this country by 
Dr. Willet. The work of the brilliant young Polish director, J. 
Lomnicki, it was made as his entry in the Cannes Film Festival, 
and its sensitive direction and sound track of Orthodox medieval 
chants recalled the almost universal love of art and color prevalent 
iri the Polish people, combined with an ineffable sense of sadness. 


From MURIEL C. WILLET 
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conference: 


NEW OFFICERS — CHURCH ARCHITECTURAL GUILD 


H. Walter Damon of Youngstown, Ohio was elected the new 
president of the Church Architectural Guild of America at its Los 
Angeles meeting, held in conjunction with the National Confer- 
ence on Church Architecture. 


Damon, partner in the firm of Damon, Worley and Samuels 
and Associates of Youngstown and Cleveland, succeeded Harold 
E. Wagoner of Philadelphia. 


Among the other architect officers elected were: Anthony 
Ferrara, Washington, D. C., lst V. P.; Milton L. Grigg, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., 2nd V. P.; Walther J. Wefel, Jr., Shaker Heights, Ohio, 
secretary; Albert C. Woodruff, Greensboro, N. C., recording sec- 
retary. 


The new board of directors named were: Harold E. Wagoner, 
Edw. Jansson, Chicago; C. Harry Atkinson, N. Y.; Dr. S. Turner 
Ritenour, N. Y.; Gordon A. Schlichting, Minneapolis; Harold H. 
Fisher, Detroit; Robert L. Durham, Seattle, Washington. 


The regional committee chosen were: New England, Carl R. 
Blanchard, New Haven, Conn.; New York District, Maurice R. 
Salo, N. Y. C.; Middle Atlantic District, Rollin Wolf, Allentown, 
Pa.; South Atlantic District, Clarence Huff, Richmond, Va.; Gulf 
States District, Charles I. Barber, Knoxville, Tenn.; Texas Dis- 
trict, Henry Steinbomer, San Antonio; Great Lakes District, Earl 
L. Confer, Detroit, Mich.; North Central District, Gordon Schlicht- 
ing, Minneapolis; Central States District, Rex. L. Becker, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Western Mountain District, Martin Ray Young, Jr., Mesa, 
Ariz.; California, Nevada, Hawaii District, Robert S. Inslee, Los 
Angeles and Glendale, Calif.; Northwest District, H. C. White- 
house, Spokane, Wash. 


The new president, H. Walter Damon, 58, had vast experience 
working in the field of architecture after graduating from Carnegie 
Tech in 1925. He opened private practice in 1945 and since then 
has been very active in American Institute of Architecture, Metho- 
dist church, YMCA and Kiwanis civic activity in his community. 
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article: 


BUILDING FOR Edward S. Frey, Executive Director 


THE CHRISTIAN Department of Church Architecture 
National Council of Churches 


COMMUNITY 


Text of speech given by Edward S. Frey 
at Church Architectural Conference 


As first speaker at this conference, I am eager to say something 
about the conference itself. This conference does not begin today. 
It is one of a continuing series that originated in its present form 
about nine years ago, growing up out of regular smaller public 
meetings of churchmen and architects going back another ten 
years or so. 

Over this span of time, two exciting realities have emerged. 


1. A really broad scale ecumencial enterprise which I believe 
is unequaled, or certainly not excelled in what it attempts 
to do, in any other cooperative Protestant activity. 


2. The emergence of a group of professional men—the archi- 
tects and craftsmen of the Church Architectural Guild of 
America who give more and more of their time at their 
own expense to work with thirty or forty church denom- 
inational executives in the church building field affiliated 
with the National Council of Churches’ Department of 
Church Building and Architecture. 


What is happening here in Los Angeles this week is firmly 
rooted in long preparation, country-wide and local. We like to 
think that each conference is better than the one before in that 
the persons attending go away with a clearer understanding of a// 
that is involved in a building program. Each year, less time and 
effort are squandered in attempting to answer individual questions 
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that are mainly architectural with more time spent on fundamental 
things which are of far more value to building committees than 
information concerning architectural ad hoc details. 


I think it is well to make it clear at the outset that the purpose 
of these days together is not to give off-the-cuff, architectural curb- 
stone service, but to give guidance in the basics of building-program 
planning and to point out where and how you can find help to do it. 


Now, having said this, we are where we want to be. Building 
for the Christian community is a religious task, primarily a task 
of practical theology which must begin with the consideration of 
many other things before architecture. It must begin with the in- 
sides and the deep down verities of the Christian community. 


Let us look for a moment at this unique entity we are calling 
the Christian Community. We might just as well have said 
“church” but the word has been with us so long and has accumu- 
lated so many extraneous meanings that it no longer announces 
its particularity. If we do not know the church in the full punch 
of its particularity, we cannot build for it significantly. 


The Christian community, the church, was born at Pentecost. 
But the church was conceived on the eve of the first Good Friday. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ sat in that famous upper room with a group 
of men just like ourselves, men with mixed backgrounds, capabili- 
ties, and views on all the issues of life, social, personal, religious. 
One man was at such variance with the others that he had already 
determined to wreck the fellowship by betraying its leader to his 
powerful enemies. 


What happened there that evening, all those who name the 
name of Christ in faith have been celebrating ever since. So holy 
and intimate a thing it is that only the initiated truly participate. 
What happened? I like to think of it in a way that to my mind ties 
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it in with everything that is important to the on-going of the church 
and that defines “church.” 


Our Lord told that little group of men who were like ourselves 
that he was going to leave them. He would be delivered up by 
evil men and crucified. They would have to carry on His mission. 
In one way, the accustomed way, He was not to be with them any 
longer; but, in another way, a sacramental way, He would be with 
them more certainly than ever before. ‘Here is some bread,” He 
said, “Think of this.as my Body which is broken for. you.” “Here, 
take this wine, think of it as my Blood, the very essence of my life, 
which is shed for you and for many for the forgiveness of sins.” It 
is as if He said, “These elements are the real signs of my contin- 
uing presence with you and of grace and power. I will be the center 
of your lives and you will be my body, my hands and feet to do my 
work in the world. When I come to you in the Holy Spirit, greater 
work than I have done, you will do.” And, “As the Father has sent 
me, even so send I you.” 


One definition of the church would certainly be that it is the 
community, the fellowship of those who remember Jesus Christ 
and carry on His work. When one thinks of what happened there 
in the upper room, and then later, on Pentecost, one immediately 
sees that the church is more than this. It is, indeed, what the New 
Testament has called it, the Body of Christ. It is much more than 
an organization. It is an organism. It is a peculiar unity with a life 
within itself for which it is itself not responsible. 


Where do we begin to build for such a community whose exis- 
tence is centered in Him who, Peter said, is the “Pioneer of life’’? 
If we are to build significantly for such a community, function and 
structure must be rooted in this unique and divine event. To partly 
quote Dr. Joseph Sittler writing in the “Architectural Record” of 
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December 1955 (pages 190, 191) we must begin with the state- 
ment, “ ‘The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.’ This state- 
ment puts us at the central place for pondering what the form of a 
Christian church should announce. “The Word’ is Christ. He is the 
concretion of what God is, demands, and gives. ‘The Word became 
flesh’ means that this reality, this saying, this requirement, and this 
gift has occurred in history where we live. The Christian faith is 
not a bowing of men before a dream of religion. It is not a mission 
that is simply moral. It is the adoration of men before the gracious 
act of God’s Christ, given and alive within man’s history house.” 


tee 


And dwelt among us’ means that this new reality is alive 
here and now. This dwelling creates a community that responds to 
it, that lives by the fact of it, calls itself the very ‘Body of Christ’ 
in the body of this world.” 


The church does not exist for its own sake. It is a community 
with a mission. Its business is to glorify God’s Name and do His 
will; to train its members in Christian faith and character; to pro- 
claim the love, the law of Christ in the gospel, to the whole world 
and thus to turn men to Him and to serve his kingdom. 


This is the nature of the Christian community as it is believed 
and confessed, so far as I know, by every member denomination of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ. This being the nature 
of the Christian community, it is apparent that the empirical church 
(the church as we know it) has drifted far from its moorings in 
the Christian event. This makes the business of building for it very, 
very critical today. 


Social analysts tell us that though the church as we have de- 
scribed it is still alive, it is definitely no longer informing or shap- 
ing our American culture. This now is not the least of the church’s 
problems as it builds in the midst of the world’s communities and 
seeks to carry out its mission. It must be concerned not only about 
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the shape of its own special community but the natural, secular 
community of which it is a part. 


An especially penetrating analysis of the religious community 
in America today was offered to the readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY ina series of articles last fall by associate editor Martin 
E. Marty. He pointed out that once “Multi-faced Protestantism had 
a virtual monopoly in forming the religious aspect of American 
culture and went beyond religion to inform the culture as a whole.” 
The Protestant command of the religious situation “has been dis- 
placed by religion-in-general, that is, by a temporalized national 
religion” lacking in nearly every respect the dynamic particulars 
of the New Testament concept of the church, the Christian com- 
munity, which we have described. 


As the fruit of American pluralism and nationalism, a fourth 
“religious community” has developed in the national scene. It is 
clearly in the ascendancy and certainly in the majority, though 
unorganized. It has no clear label. It is what the American is who 
is not definitely a Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jew. This fourth 
community is a curious amalgamation of many religious instincts 
and positions diluted to fit a rationalized secular humanism. “God 
is a chummy partner, the ‘man upstairs’ . . . Fellowship with the 
Lord provides an extra, emotional jag, brings happiness and per- 
sonal success. Be kind to other people in order to be happy. Love 
God and you will be a success.” In this outlook, all understanding 
of the church as the Body of Christ has disappeared . . . The Chris- 
tian community as the continuum of the reality and the mission of 
the gospel, as the God-centered nexus of God’s grace and man’s 
response in thanksgiving, service, and obedience is simply not in 
the picture. 


“Protestantism must decide whether it believes God can be 
packaged or not, whether He is subject to man’s manipulations or 
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not. At the very least, Protestants must measure the distance be- 
tween present positions and the original ones, must note the extent 
of erosion. And such reference to what was, places upon Christians 
of the reformation alive in these post-protestant, post-Calvinist 
times responsibility for reintroducing the prophetic note. At pres- 
ent, someone else is calling the signals; longing for the good old 
days avails little.” (Martin Marty—The Christian Century, Sept. 
10, 1958). 


You see, we have come to a kind of impasse in the march of 
our faith. We cannot afford to be vague as we confront the natural 
communities of our time. What we really believe about God and 
man meeting in Christ must be given first place in our building 
programs. “Every effort to give our Christian tradition palpable 
declaratory force must be set forth, point to, hold up and draw to 
the single Christ center the multitudinous details of worship. 
What should be celebrated in both architecture and liturgy is not 
general religiousness, unspecified spirituality, or a miasmic if potent 
mood of sheer otherness.” (Sittler op. cit.) 


This in its deepest dimension is the significance of the building 
program. How do we build to encompass these concerns in our 
buildings? 


First, we need to know what we believe and get it into our pro- 
gram so that our buildings will house meaningful activities and 
announce them clearly. The first question in a building program 
that we have got to ask and answer is, “What do we believe about 
God and why has He called us together in this place to do His 
work?” This is where we begin; not with architecture or finance, 
but with what we believe about God and our reasonable response 
to Him. Buildings for the sue of the church are not ends in them- 
selves; they are tools in the hands of the congregation for the work 


please turn to page 159 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


ANTIOUE 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 


German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors | 


Sanded Ruby 


US 97/ 


LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


EiGrSaeDoottr hes POIMME TALS 
Ruby, Blue, Yellow, Purple, Violet, Green, Opal 


PEAS HED SORAL: 


Bluelite Amberlite 


English Flemish English Broad Reeded 


DOOBer KOVCED CARED RAL 
Belgian — English —- German 


Flemish — Opalescent — Seedy Marine Antique 


IRALTIAN MOSAIC 


Copper Foil, Imitation Cut Jewels 


Pressed Jewels, Glass Rods, Lead Ornaments 


of the Lord. Their plan and design must be reasoned in terms of 


the task they are to accomplish. 


Only the congregation that knows what it believes will be able 
to furnish the architect with the kind of data that will enable him 
to design creatively for the Christian community. The congregation 
must think and it must pray. Vague ideas about the church and its 
Lord will not produce an honest seeker, a thoughtful witness, or 
a good building. The program of the church whose people will not 
think under God takes on bit by bit the mores of the secular groups 
that surround it bidding for attention—badges and buttons, ban- 
ners, bingo, and bake sales... and a theology without particularity, 
witless and anemic, with no power to save. 


At all costs, we must avoid thoughtlessness in our building 
planning. Nowhere is thoughtlessness more apparent than in archi- 
tecture. Thousands of our church buildings in America today are 
not up to housing a vigorous Christian community. It is less and 
less possible for anachronistic architecture to penetrate the inner 
life of contemporary man. 


(To be concluded in next issue) 
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CROWN METAL COMPANY 
117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
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report: 


GUILD CONFERENCE EXHIBITS 
by Paul Winterich 


(Paul Winterich is a member in the firm, John W. Winterich 
& Associates, Cleveland, Ohio, and a SGAA member.) 


For the past several years I have taken an active part in Church 
Architectural Guild affairs. At this year’s Conference it was my 
job to coordinate all of the Commercial Exhibits. 


There were fifty-four exhibitors occupying sixty-eight booths. 
Everything for use in church decorating and building from altar 
ware to wood carving were on display. The stained glass industry 
was particularly well represented. Besides the large Stained Glass 
Association of America’s booth there were eight individual stained 
glass studios exhibiting, six of which belonged to the SGAA. 


As usual, the exhibiting stained glass studios received a very 
fine reception and their booths were outstanding. 


The attendance at the Conference this year reached an all time 
high, possibly because it was the first time it has been held on the 
West Coast. Besides the personnel from the exhibiting stained 
glass studios, quite a number of members and associate members 
from the Stained Glass Association were there. 


At next year’s Conference in Minneapolis, Henry Willet (Wil- 
let Studios, Philadelphia) will serve as sub-chairman for the Com- 
mercial Exhibitors and I have been appointed sub-chairman of the 
Ecclesiastical Crafts Exhibition. 


The following year, 1961, the Annual Conference of the Guild 
will be held in Pittsburgh and the next year in Boston. We are 
very anxious that the member studios of the SGAA continue their 
interest in these meetings. 
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announcements : 


“GLASS-IN-CEMENT” 

The question has again come up as to a name for the thick slab 
glass used in making “cement” windows. Last year it was decided 
that the finished product, after it was chipped and set in the cement, 
should be known as “faceted glass.” Now the Blenko Glass Co. 
would like a distinctive name for the glass blocks as they are fin- 
ished in their plant, before being worked by the craftsman. 

There are objections to the use of the word “dalle” because 
of its French connotations and also to “slab” as this conflicts with 
another so-named product. 


Please give the matter some thought and send your ideas into 
the editor. Suggestions will be published in a future issue. 


“ALA BUILDING, PROBUGIS REGISTERS 


The American Institute of Architects is preparing a Building 
Products Register for publication in June. 

It will contain pertinent technical information about the many 
products and items used in the building trades to aid the architect 
and engineer in selecting the appropriate one for specific applica- 
tion. In addition, references will be included as to the specifications 
and standards established by the various industries. 

The SGAA has sent in general information concerning our 
organization which will be used for the stained glass section. Indi- 
vidual studios desiring separate listings in the Register or more 
information should write: 

THEODORE W. DOMINICK 
American Institute of Architects 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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SGAA EXHIBITS 

Poznan Panels: April 27 to May 9—Elder & Johnson Department 
Store, Dayton Ohio (being used with Blenko Glassware dis- 
play). 
May 18 to June 1— Bloomingdales, N. Y. C. (with Blenko 
Glassware display). 

1959 Guild Panels: Architectural Exhibit Service, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (until SGAA Convention). 

1958 Apprentice Panels: March 29 to April 30—Larson Gallery, 
Yakima, Wash. 
May—Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B. C. (tentative). 


Church in America: Vienna, Austria. 


New Work in Stained Glass: May 18 to June 1—Bloomingdales, 
N. Y. C. (with Blenko Glassware display ). 


CAME LEAD 


Weitere DEK. 2+ SSH EET sik AD 
GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum 1/16 x 3/16 
Bistre-Brown #1 AS oe NY 


Grey-Green #1 178-x3/8 
1 Sixel/ 2 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET + BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 
All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 
Write for Catalogue 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
GLASS STAINERS COLO. 


DRAKENFELD’S BISTRE BROWN E-402 
DRAKENFELD’S UMBER BROWN E-403 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK  E-401 
DRAKENFELD’S TRACING BLACK = 2272 
DRAKENFELD’S DEEP BLACK D-436 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-404 
DRAKENFELD’S ANCIENT BROWN E-405 
DRAKENFELD’S AMBER STAINS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
SASH CO. 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Perfect Ventilator at last 


EEE 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPEGIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS: FOLLOW. 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS” 

Robert C. Broderick, Historic Churches of the United States 
(New York: 1958, Wilfred Funk, Inc.). 

Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages, Sumner McK. Crosby 
(ed.), (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co.). 

John M. Todd (ed.), The Arts, Artists and Thinkers: An In- 
quiry Into the Place of the Arts in Human Life (New York: The 
MacMillan Co.). 

(Book Reviews of Appropriate Titles Would Be 
Welcomed By The Editor.) 


ARTICLES OF INTEREST 

Saturday Evening Post (Oct. 4, 1958), “The Churches Go Mod- 
ern,’ Pietro Belluschi. 

Liturgical Arts (November, 1958), “Art and Architecture for the 
Church in Our Age,” Rev. R. J. Dwyer. 

Design (November, 1958), “Seven Wonders of the Architectural 
World.” 

Burlington Magazine (November, 1958), “Use of Engraving in 
the Design of the Renaissance Windows of King’s College 
Chapel,” H. G. Wayment. 

Business Week (November 22, 1958), “Old French Glassmaker 
Breaks Ground in U. 8S.” 

School Arts (December, 1958), “Designing With Stained Glass,” 
E. M. Click. 

American Artist (December, 1958), “Willet Studios,’ H. C. Pitz. 

Church Management (January, 1959), “All Hallows by the 
Tower,” Edna Chavannes. 

Your Church (January, February, March, 1959), “Church Build- 
ing, U.S.A.,” Part I—Modern Churches, Wm. S. Clark. 

Cosmopolitan (February, 1959), “How Fine Art Affects Your 
Bite lbs )ames: 

Protestant Church (February, 1959), “Glass Versatile and Beau- 
tiful,’ Harry G. Sandstrom. 
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The PAUL WISSMACH 
GLASS CO., Ince. 


Manufacturers of 


Opalescent Rippled 

Double Rolled Flemish 

Hammered Cathedral Moss 
Neo-Flash 


Seedy and Single Rolled Marine Antique 


Special Cast White Opal, Used for Signs, 
Lighting Effects, etc. 


Double Rolled, Single Rolled and Seedy 
Made to Stand Fire 


ALL MADE IN THE U. S. A. 


* 


General Office and Factory: 
Paden City, West Virginia 


Producers of the Greatest Variety of 
Rolled Colored Sheet Glass 
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PERSONAL ITEMS 


Fred Oppliger, our General Secretary, is resting and taking 


things easy after an operation for appendicitis. 


Bill Rundstrom, our Treasurer and Convention Chairman, is 


back at work after recovering from a recent operation. 


Howard G. Wilbert, Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, is re- 


covering from an angina pectoris. 


Ruth Lloyd (the Editor’s wife), is up and around after an op- 


eration early in April. 


Helen Hunt (Mrs. George), received an Honorable Mention 
for her stained glass panel, “St. Michael,” at the 49th annual ex- 


hibition of the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 


John Urban completed his apprenticeship on April 14 and is 
employed by the Neff-Chattoe Co., Allentown, Pa. 


James Helf (Franklin Art Glass Studio), received a very nice 
write-up with colored pictures in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 


Sunday Magazine, April 5. 


George Hunt and Roy Calligan (Henry Hunt Studios) were 
featured, with pictures, in the Pictorial Living Section, Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, March 29. 
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NEWS ITEM 
The sixteenth annual exhibit of children’s art is on display at 
the Jewish Museum in New York City through March and April. 
The show’s theme is: “Journey Through the World of Learning.” 


It is interesting to note that stained glass windows are included 


among the many art and craft forms used to carry out the exhibit’s 


basic theme. 


RELIABLE SOUR CES..O.0 005 Ubi) ea 


Insertion for Non-Advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues ) 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 


Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. : 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 

Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City Via 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. 5th Street, New York 9, 
New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 
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committee reports: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
An application for Full Membership has been received from: 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
252-17 Northern Boulevard 


Little Neck 63, New York 
Sponsor: Otto C. Winterich. 


As Chairman of the Membership Committee, I heartily recom- 
mend that all Members vigorously put forth an effort to secure 
more Full Member studios for our Association, particularly those 
who will have in their hearts a sincere desire to promote the inter- 
est of the craft of stained glass, its techniques and the training of 


new artisans and craftsmen. 


OtTTo C. WINTERICH, Chairman 


POLICY COMMITTEE 


Our Statement of Principles is sound, and I can add nothing 
to them. But, just as the Statement of Principles is applicable to 
our group in securing commissions—I am of the opinion that a 
Code of Ethics could be prepared that would create a better under- 
standing of the subject of the importation of stained glass. 


Many of the clergy with whom I have spoken have informed 
me that just as the theological theme must come from them, and 
their sermons in glass—so must the appreciation of American art 
be told in glass—the art should grow, not from the craftsmen in 
Europe, but from the American artist and craftsman. 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE, Chairman 
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commuttee reports: 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


All those planning on attending the Convention are urged to 
send in their reservations promptly so final details can be worked 
out. 


The Time: Monday, June 15, to Thursday, June 18. 


The Place: Ambassador Hotel, Wilshire Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 


The Weather: Sunny and warm! 


J. WILLIAM RUNDSTROM, Chairman 


THE COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Your committee has been very busy, not only with exhibitions 
and plans for exhibitions, but in working with and familiarizing 
our new executive secretary, Jack Lloyd, with the workings of this 
committee. 


Church Architectural Guild of America Conference 


Mr. Lloyd will report about the Church Architectural Guild 
Show in Los Angeles as it relates to our Association exhibit there. 
I would like to add to his report. As our members know, for five 
or six years booth space has been available at the Guild Confer- 
ence for studios and businesses having ecclesiastical products. A 
number of our members have availed themselves of this method 
of displaying their work and of making contacts with a very im- 
portant group of church architects and clergymen. Our presence 
also helps to make possible the annual Conference of the Church 
Architectural Guild, and is appreciated by our architect friends 
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and clients. 


It is the hope of the Guild that the booths will become in- 
creasingly more artistic instead of being just heterogeneous displays 
of products. Of the awards presented this year by the Guild for 
the best and most artistic and effective presentation of a product, 
Blenko Glass Company received a Blue Ribbon. Frei, Jacoby, Jud- 
son, Lamb, and Willet were Association members who maintained 
booths. Frei had a most impressive exhibit which failed of an award 
because of a technicality which had been cleared but which kept 
it from consideration by the Jury of Awards. 


From the non-architects who, year in and year out, show inter- 
est in the Guild a few are selected to become Craft Affiliates. Mem- 
bers of our Association who are such members of the Guild are 
Hilgart, Judson, Willet and Winterich, and at the recent Confer- 
ence Lamb was elected to membership. The names of Frei and 
Blenko have now been selected to be presented for approval by 
the executive committee of the Guild. Another member of our 
Association is under strong consideration and will undoubtedly 
be selected at next year’s Conference in Minneapolis. 


For a number of years I have felt strongly that the taking of 
booths is not only vital and necessary if the Church Architectural 
Guild is to go on, but also that ecclesiastical crafts should be in- 
cluded on an artistic level with the exhibition of the work of the 
architectural members. Asked to set up such a program, I did so, 
basing it on the annual Gold Medal Exhibit of the Architectural 
League of New York. The plan was adopted and we held our first 
exhibit this year at the Los Angeles Conference. Since we got 
underway late the show was small, but most interesting. I was 
surprised that more of our Association members did not submit 
entries, since invitations were sent to all our membership. A First 
and Second Award was given and two Honor Awards. The two 
honor awards went to artists in our craft of glass but, alas, not to 
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our own members since none exhibiting were eligible for awards. 


There were well over a thousand architects and clergy regis- 
tered. 


I was chairman of a Fine Arts Workshop of which Harold 
Cummings was a panel member. We had the largest attendance of 
the thirty-five workshops, which indicates the tremendous interest 
of architects and the clergy in the crafts. 


The next meeting of the Guild will be in Minneapolis in May 
4-6, 1960. 
Other Association Exhibits 


1. The “Church in America” Exhibit is having a long term 
showing in Vienna. 


2. The “New Work in Stained Glass” Exhibit is back from a 
triumphant tour of South America, and may be off again in orbit 
soon. 


3. In New York City, for an educational program in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, our Association put on an exhibition of panels by its mem- 
bers augmented by other material through the cooperation of 
Rambusch and Steve Bridges. I spoke twice during this exhibit, 
using color slides and the motion picture film on stained glass I 
brought from Poland. The speech was recorded on tape, so any- 
one interested can check up on my remarks. 


4. The new circuit of Blenko Shows is also underway. Mr. 
Lloyd will probably discuss this. Blenko had another set of frames 
equipped with lights made, duplicating the set Rossbach gave us 
a year ago. Certainly these gentlemen are good and true friends of 
our Association. The old panels contributed by members for use in 
the Blenko Shows were somewhat decrepit after traveling back 
and forth all over the country, and they are being returned to their 
owners. It is sincerely hoped that new, fresh and wonderful panels 
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will be forthcoming from the members. We have decided that the 
only way to exhibit properly is to have panels that are complete 
self-contained panel units with built-in lights. 


5. Your committee is negotiating with the American Federa- 
tion of Arts about a new show, also with the Corning Glass Com- 
pany, etc. 


We hope someone connected with our group will apply for 
and be awarded the Tiffany Scholarship for research in glass. 


Although Mr. Lloyd is going to do all that he can, this does 
not mean that committee chairmen are relieved of their duties. 
Their jobs are still to be carried out. Jack cannot, overnight, start 
editing the Quarterly, get new members, new advertisers, and 
handle exhibitions and public relations all by himself. His name 
is Lloyd, not Legion. 

HENRY LEE WILLET, Chairman 
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CATHEDRAL GLASS 
OPALESCENT GLASS 


Over FIFTY YEARS of experience 
in the manufacturing of cathedral 
and opalescent glass has given us an 
understanding and appreciation of 
the problems involved in the crea- 
tion of stained glass work, assuring 
you of the most careful selection and 


matching of colors. 


Your inquiries will receive our per- 


sonal and prompt attention. 


KOKOMO OPALESCENT GLASS CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Eastern Representatives with Complete Stock 


S. A. BENDHEIM COMPANY 
122 Hudson Street * New York 13, N. Y. 


editorial: 


PROLECTINGSU.28. JOBS 
(Reprinted from the Pittsburgh Press) 


There was a time—long ago—when it was possible to tell the 
difference between Republicans and Democrats by a simple test. 
The Republicans were in favor of tariffs, preferably high protective 
tarifts, which would bar foreign products from competing here 
with the products of U. S. workers. The Democrats were known as 
free traders. 

Somewhere along the line, the distinction seems to have been 
rubbed out—but for the standpat attitude of what appears to be a 
minority group of hard-shelled Republicans. 

Democrats and most Republicans these days subscribe to the 
reciprocal trade program, inaugurated during the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and since renewed repeatedly by Congress. 
This is the program devised to restore interchange of goods among 
nations after the adverse effects of the depression of the 1930's and 
World War II on foreign trade. 

The theory behind this program is that the U. S. cannot hope to 
prosper if it closes its borders to foreign goods. We must exchange 
products with other nations, it is contended. And because of our 
highly-developed productive power, we expect to prosper greatly 
by the program which reduced trade barriers and tariffs. 

Stresses were bound to occur as it developed that other nations 
hold an economic advantage over us in certain lines of trade. One 
of the most recent was the award of a 13 million dollar contract 
for a TVA turbine to an English company. Westinghouse Electric 
had bid 19 million dollars for the same contract which would have 
meant work for 700 men for a year. 

This was a prime example of what the old-time Republicans 
warned against—cheap foreign labor undercutting high-paid U. S. 
labor. A Westinghouse official explained it simply: workmen in 
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East Pittsburgh get two and one-half times the wages paid to 
British workmen. 

And who are the public officials protesting this award to the 
English firm? High-tariff Republicans? Not at all. They are the 
Democratic representatives of the districts affected by this adverse 
result of reciprocal trade; members of the party historically asso- 
ciated with free trade. 

Obviously, if we are to protect the jobs of all U. S. workers, 
we can’t adhere whole-heartedly to a policy of reciprocal trade— 
not with the wage-price spiral which has raised prices here above 
the levels of our competitor countries. And if we are to foster inter- 
national trade, we'll have to resign ourselves to losing out in some 
of our own markets. We can’t classify every product as being nec- 
essary to our national security. 

It’s time for the two parties to review their policies on this 
key area of the national welfare and to come up with proposals to 
be endorsed or rejected by the voters. It’s well that next year is the 
year of a presidential election, when the national conventions of 
both parties meet to formulate their programs. 

If we get another pair of tweedledum-and-tweedledee plat- 
forms, U. S. wage earners and businessmen among the voters won't 


get any clear choice of national policies. Both parties should be 
studying hard now in preparation. We'll need a decision on which 
road to take—toward protectionism or toward more reciprocal 
trade. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


H. Dombrink Co. 
2416 Market Street, Oakland 7 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


CONNECTICUT 


Len R. Howard 
Kent 


ILLINOIS 


Drehob! Brothers Art Glass Company 
2847 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 


H. Eberhardt & Company 

2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Gianinni & Hilgart 

1359 North Noble, Chicago 


Karl Hackert, Inc. 
215 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 


Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 
432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 
2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


MARYLAND 


Fredrica H. Fields 
5214 Oakland Road, Chevy Chase 15 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 

Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 


John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Giovann Studios 
15648 Stricker, East Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 
Fulton and Front Streets, Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis Art Glass Company 
616 South 3rd Street, Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


Century Art Glass Co. 
5107 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 


Emil Frei, Inc. 
3934 South Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


Kansas City Art Glass Works 
2002 Indiana, Kansas City 


Seele Art Glass Company 
1631 Jonquil Drive, Webster Groves 


Unique Art Glass Company 
3649 Market Street, St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


Rudolf H. Buenz, Inc. 
R. D. 3, Box 1, Newton 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 
225 County Road, Tenafly 


Payne-Spiers Studio 
48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 


NEW YORK 
Ave Maria Stained Glass Studio 

541-545 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 
A. L. Brink 

165 East 88th Street, New York 
Daprato Studio, Inc. 

104-112 East 25th Street, New York 
George Durhan & Son 

115 East 18th Street, New York 3 
Leo P. Frohe Art Glass Works 

328 Pine Street, Buffalo 4 
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Henry Keck 
1010 West Genesee Street, Syracuse 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 


Hans Rohlf 
521 Saint Ann’s Avenue, New York 55 


Nicholas Wagner 
228 West Broadway, New York 13 


F. G. Wiedemann Stained Glass Studio 
19044—99th Ave., Hollis 7, Long Island 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorative Company 
High Point 


OHIO 
Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 
Phillips Stained Glass & Design Studio 
6410 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 
Quality Glass and Glazing Service 
4115 Edwards Road, Cincinnati 8 
G. C. Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 


John W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


OREGON 
Albert A. Gerlach 
2232 SE. 57th Avenue, Portland 15 


Bert Willemse Stained Glass Studio 
Route 1, Box 202, Portland 9 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. P. H. Balano 

242 Harvey Street, Philadelphia 44 
D’Ascenzo Studios 

1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
Henry Hunt Studios 

1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 
Leonids Linauts 

29 N. Church Street, Mohnton 


Neff Chattoe Company 

931 Washington Street, Allentown 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 

Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 
P. J. Reeves & Company 

6136 Cedar Eas Philadelphia 43 
Uhrig Brothers 

3039 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 
Willet Stained Glass Company 

3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4 


TENNESSEE 


Foster Art Glass Company . 
2361-95 Rossville Boulevard, Chattanooga 


TEXAS 


Orco, Inc. 
8126 Broadway, San Antonio 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


WISCONSIN 
Enterprise Art Glass Works 

829 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
T. C. Esser Company 

3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 
Gavin Mirror & Art Glass Works, Inc. 

1010 North Water Street, Milwaukee 
Conrad Pickel Studios 

Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 
Conrad Schmitt Studios 

1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 
Wagner Brothers 

2001 Clybourn Avenue, Milwaukee 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 


MEXICO 


Angel Sanchez Ahedo 
Las Escalerillas, S.A., Guatemala 24, 
Mexico, D. F. 


Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Coal 
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Stephen Bridges 
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E. Elizabeth Bruder 
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Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
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